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“WE LOOK FOR NEW HEAVENS AND A NEW 
EARTH.” 





‘*On mother, mother!” said Harry as he ran into 
his mother’s room out of breath, “‘ William Brown says 
the world is coming to an end to-night and he would 
not go to school with me when I called for him this 
morning, because he expected to ascend to Heaven 
with his mother; and they say that there are a great 
many people that think so too, and have left off their 
work and are going to prepare themselves to ascend to 
Heaven, while those that are not good enough will be 
destroyed with the earth, and all that is upon it by 
fire. Is it true, mother ?” said Harry, greatly terrified. 
*“[T do not think there is any reason to believe it, 
Harry. ‘These same people have said the same thing 
a number of times before now, and you see we are all 
here, alive and well. I have no fear of this event; 
they have no more reason to expect the destruction of ri 
the world to-day, than they had yesterday.” 
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Poor Harry was really so much frightened, that his 
mother thought it best not to reason any more with him, 
at that time; so she tried to divert his attention by 
talking with him of something else; but it was all in 
vain; he could think of nothing else. After dinner 
however, she and his father took him into the country to 
see a friend. There Harry found boys and girls who 
were ful! of play, and who were very glad to see him: 
they carried him out to see the hens and chickens, and 
all that is interesting on a farm: but what pleased him 
mare than anything, was a little donkey, one of the 
prettiest, gentlest creatures that was ever seen, with 
panniers on his back. The father of the boys was filling 
the panniers with squashes, and when they were heaped 
up full, then the donkey carried them to the shed, where 
the squashes were spread to ripen before they were put 
away for winter. ‘The boys let Harry lead the donkey 
and give him an ear of corn to pay him: for every load 
he took in. After the squashes were all taken in, a nice 
saddle was put on the donkey, and Harry had a ride on 
him; this was the first time he had ever ridden on a 
donkey, and such a pleasant, good-natured creature as 
this one was, is not often seen anywhere. Harry was 
happy asa boy can be. His parents staid till the moon 
rose, and after a good supper of baked apples and milk 
they set out for home. Harry was so tired that as soon 
as he was fairly seated and the horses began to go, he 
fell fast asleep. When they reached home, his father 
took him gently up in his arms, and carried him to his 
bed, and his mother slipped off his clothes without his 
knowing anything about it, and Harry knew nothing 
more till the bright sun shone in his chamber, and woke 
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him up the next morning, and he heard his father say, 
“ Come Harry ! breakfast will be ready before you are, 
if you are not quick to wash and dress yourself.” 

After breakfast, Harry suddenly turned to his mother 
“ Well mother, they missed it after all, for the world is 
not burned up, but is as bright and good as ever it was ; 
was there ever such nonsense !” 

Harry’s elder brother who also had been a little 
troubled the day before by all he had heard about the 
world’s being destroyed, although he did not like to con- 
fess it, said then to his father in an almost angry tone— 
“| think all these Millerites ought to be shut up in a hos- 
pital. You said, father, the other day, that in every 
faith there is something to be respected, and that it is the 
truth in it that keeps it alive; what is the truth in the 
absurdities of these people? I am sure I can’t see any.” 
‘These people,” replied his father, * believe that all 
that is sinful and bad in the world is to be destroyed, and 
that all that is good in it is to be preserved; that old 
things are to pass away, and that we are to have a new 
earth and a new heayens. Is not this what Jesus has 
taught ? do we not believe that finally what is true and 
pure and good will prevail, and what is evil be 
destroyed ?” 

“‘ Yes, but not all at once, in one day, and in such a 
manner as they say.” 

“Very true, but that was not what I asked, William, 
but whether their great idea of the destruction of evil, and 
the final triumph of good was not a great truth ?” 

‘** Certainly, father, we all believe that, but their ab- 
surdity is in supposing that we can know the time and the 
way. What reason have we to suppose that the destruc» 
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tion of the wicked and the triumph of the good is any 
nearer now than it ever has been? And how do they 
know who are good and who are bad? They talk about 
signs and wonders and all sorts of absurdities, and they 
think they are going up to heaven bodily, and get their 
ascension robes ready.” 

“There are great signs now, | think, my son, only 
they are not just such as they speak of and believe in, 
but even in this idea of theirs there is some truth. There 
are great signs in our time. Let us turn our eyes away 
from their absurdities and seek for the truth in their faith. 
There are great signs and wonders in the present day, 
though perhaps not such as they dwell upon and _ believe 
in; but there are some great signs of a brighter day for 
the world now. The present time is a most interesting 
one to us all.” 

** What signs, father?” 

“They are these: old institutions that the world has 
thought for a long time were not to be questioned, are 
now publicly examined into, and all their frightful wick- 
edness brought to light and censured. ‘The sufferings of 
the laboring classes in England, even you, a young boy 
of only fourteen years of age, are acquainted with ;—-the 
sufferings of the women and children in the coal-mines 
in England, the degradation of their factory operatives, 
the wretchedness of the starving poor throughout the 
civilized world ; these are subjects all ‘speak of ; you are 
acquainted with the wide-spread ruin from intemperance, 
and have learned to think that when people drink wine 
as a luxury, they have no right to condemn the poor man 
who takes his rum and water, even when he takes too 
much. Your soul has been so moved by this that you 
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have of your own accord, by taking the pledge, bound 
yourself to abstain from all such things, and thus do your 
part towards making a new earth of temperance. Such 
an idea as this was not known or thought of when I was 
aboy. I remember when used to laugh at, and despise 
the poor black man; my father was a slaveholder, and 
when I saw a poor negro whipped for my fault, I like a 
cowardly villain said nothing, because I cared nothing for 
the poor slave. I have expiated my sin by many an 
hour of agony, and I have, as you know, freed the slaves 
left to me by my father. And you, my son, are a devo- 
ted champion of the poor injured negro. When I was a 
boy no one spoke of slavery ; all was quiet upon the 
subject in this country. There was no agitation, no 
quarrelling in Congress about it then: in a dumb, dead 
stillness the iron ate into the heart and marrow of the 
poor despised negro: now the whole conntry is awake 
and alive upon the subject of his wrongs, a voice has 
gone forth that will never be silent till slavery is no more. 
Is not this a sign, William, that old things are passing 
away? We shall see no visible flames, but rely upon it, 
there is a consuming fire at work throughout the world in 
which all institutions founded upon wickedness and 
crime, all unjust and cruel oppression shall be consumed 
and pass away. I do not believe that we shall ever see 
an angel coming down to bear away the saints, or that fire 
will destroy the sinners, but I rejoice in the faith that 
God’s spirit is ever around the good man, and ever ready 
to support him in his efforts for the good of his fellow- 
men, and that he is never alone. I rejoice to believe 
that all things are becoming new, and that we are pre- 
paring for the reign of righteousness. The heart of the 
VOL. III. 9* 
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world yearns after a higher virtue, a truer and purer 
happiness ; mankind cries after perfection, and in the 
mistaken and mad dreams of the deluded Millerite I hear 
the moanings of the home-sick child after the peace and 
joy of his Father’s house. You, my boy, though so 
young, are yet old enough, while you see and lament 
over the mistakes or the folly of these poor people who 
think that the world isto be purified and changed by 
visible fire, and while you condemm all those, if there are 
any such, who make use of their superstition for their own 
selfish ends, to see in the hearts of these sincere fanatics 
the signs and prophecy of a great truth. And let it lead 
you to think how by a pure and holy life devoted to the 
good of your fellow-beings, you can do something to- 
wards making the prophecy good of anew Heaven and a 
new earth.” E. L. F. 





THE OLD FAMILY BIBLE. 


Tue first recollections of my earliest days are associ- 
ated with the sunny skies and fertile fields of Georgia ; 
there I found myself inelosed in a brown pod, and waving, 
among many companions, on bushes carefully cultivated. 
My office was to take care of the tender ripening seeds, 
and I might well rejoice in my quiet life, for it was a life 
of continued usefulness. Under the shadow of my little 
tent, where I dwelt with my nurslings, the hours would 
have sped for us on light steps—for we were well provi- 
ded foy by careful attendants—had we no troubles but our 
own; but the pleasantness of that southern home was 
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sadly marred by the sounds, which reached us from time 
to time, indicating that, while we lived in comfort, there 
was sorrow around us. Not only by. gentle dews and re- 
freshing showers was the earth moistened about the roots 
of our plants ; bitter, scalding tears from hearts oppressed 
with grief, pining under home-sickness, tortured with 
fears or bodily suffering, have fallen around the stem on 
which I rested, until I longed to break the covering which 
restrained me, and soothe the sorrows of which I was thus 
apprized. I was often delighted by the merry song of 
some light-hearted negro, as he came, with his pruning- 
knife to work among us; the shouts of the little ones at 
their play came, as a joyous burden upon the morning 
wind ; but there were also sounds of a far different char- 
acter. 

One afternoon two women stood near us; after many 
sighs, one said to the other, “ Tell me, Tenah, have you 
heard what our master will do tomorrow with your boy 


and mine?” ‘ No,” replied Tenah, ina voice trembling 
with emotion, for past suffering made her always fearful. 

“ Then listen,” said the first voice ; “ tomorrow the 
gentleman, who looked at our boys last week in the hut, 
is to come again; he is to take them, with a large gang 
of slaves, perhaps one hundred, to a great distance, oh ! 


ever so far! and sell them all!” 


Into whatever form I may change, I shall never forget 
the piercing shriek of anguish which burst from the lips 
of poor Tenah at this terrible announcement. 

“My John! my dear boy! my darling child! it shall 
not be ! never shall he be taken away from me, perhaps 
to some cruel master !”’ 

“Hush! hush!” said the first speaker, ‘ here comes 
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the overseer with his whip; we had better mind our 
work.” 

The agonized mother threw herself at the feet of the 
task-master, anc besought him, with prayers and tears 
’ which might have melted a stone to tenderness, to prevent 
this dreaded separation, or, if this could not be, to obtain 
leave for her to go with her beloved child. But all in 
vain; he coldly repulsed her with, ‘* Nonsense woman ; 
there are children enough about here ; take one of them, 
and call him your son ; that will do as well as this one.” 
He then walked away, whistling ‘* Home, sweet Home sif 
regardless of the cries of the distracted mother, who 
pleaded for the society of her own child—the child whom 
she had nursed in his infancy, whose first stammering at- 
tempts at speech had filled her with rapture, whose crisp 
locks were far more beautiful to her than the smooth ring- 
lets of her master’s children, whose ebon arms had been 
clasped around her neck with as much tenderness, as if 
their skin were of a fairer hue, and who, now grown to 
boyhood, seemed to her the very model of all that was 
beautiful and desirable. He must be taken from her ; 
sold perhaps into some most cruel bondage ; and no ti- 
dings of his fate might ever reach her more ; while the 
sufferings she had formerly endured under a tyrannical 
master sharpened her anguish. ‘The stars came forth 
that evening, gathering in their quiet beauty over that 
southern land, and they seemed to me to rejoice, that 
their course was far away from such scenes of iniquity. 

Incidents of this kind made me impatient of my abode ; 
I rejoiced when the day arrived for giving up my office, 
and determined to float lightly away, when the seeds 
should leave me, far from the dwelling of man that I 
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might no longer be so pained. I little knew the. fate 
which awaited me. But when, as our brown tent opened 
for the seeds to come forth, I and my companions were 
seized, huddled closely together, and violently pressed 
into a small space, I thought I knew something of what 1 
had so often heard the poor Africans describe as their 
first suffering. 

When relieved from this imprisonment in a bale on 
ship-board, I found myself in the midst of a scene quite 
different from my earliesthome. Instead of the fragrant 
airs, floating toward me from orange groves and rose 
trees, the disagreeable, odor of a manufactory surround- 
ed me, and the deafening clatter of machinery resound- 
ed all day. Having been finally wrought into the de- 
sired form, and covered with gay colors, I was dismissed 
from this building and carried to a more quiet one. I 
could not regret this removal; for so incessant had been 
the noise that, although I saw many happy faces there, 
children and older persons, I could scarce hear a word 
they uttered ; so lonely did I feel in this privation, that I 
longed sometimes to return to the cotton fields, and listen 
to the black man’s sorrows and joys. 

I did not remain long in the shop to which I had been 
carried ; my beauty attracted the notice of a very gaily. 
dressed lady, who ordered me to be sent to her house for 
the service of her daughter, a girl of eleven years, Susan 
was quite pleased with me, at first, stopped often before 
the glass to observe my appearance, and praised her new 
dress very highly. Finding myself so well liked and 
carefully treated, I began to enjoy my new situation, res 
lieved in escaping the wearisome noises of the manufac- 
tory and the sadness of the plantation. ‘The house in 
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which my young mistress lived was furnished very com- 
fortably and beautifully ; while pictures, books, statues, 
and musical instruments of various kinds indicated the 
taste as well as the wealth of the owners. Nothing 
seemed wanting to enjoyment. 

But I soon discovered that the secret of happiness lay 
in none of these things. Susan was of a peevish and 
discontented temper ; her parents indulged her in almost 
every wish, and yet she was never satisfied ; every grati- 
fied desire was succeeded by some new want ; every 
indulgence made her crave something more, and feel 
unhappy till it was granted; until she seemed to me to 
be quite as much in want, as any of the poor slaves who 
had sighed or sung around my earliest home. What she 
had desired most earnestly soon lost its value after she 
had obtained it, especially if one of her young compan- 
ions had what seemed better in any respect. I soon 
shared the fate of her other possessions ; for she found 
that one of her school-mates had a dress of the same 
pattern, more fashionably made. Once prized as beau- 
tiful, | was now pronounced a fright, not fit to be seen ; 
her mother, wearied by her caprices, tried in vain, to 
exercise some authority, declaring: that I must be worn 
occasionally, and not thrown aside for a whim; but 
Susan’s face assumed so disagreeable an expression 
whenever she appeared with me, her tones were so surly 
or sharp, and her whole manner so repulsive, that I was 
heartily glad to hear her mother say to her, that she 
might give up the dress, I was put away in a drawer, 
and almost forgotten. 

One day I heard a very sweet voice saying, “ Please, 
ma’am, have you a gown that will fit me or little Kitty ; 
this is the best I have, and hers is almost as ragged,” | 
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** Oh, mother,” said Susan, ‘there is my pink calico; 
let me give that to the little beggar;” and, taking me 
from the drawer for the poor child, she imagined herself 
extremely generous, when she was merely parting with 
what she did not need. 

I was tightly grasped under the shabby cloak of little 
Nancy, as with many thanks she curtsied out of the 
room, and tripped gaily home to show her prize to her 
mother. ,Over three flights of broken stairs, through a 
dark passage, 1 accompanied the happy lassie to her 
mother’s room. No works of taste ornamented those 
attic walls; on a low chair sate the pale mother, working, 
as she had been since early dawn, on some coarse work 
for which she was to receive a scanty pittance, hardly 
sufficient to buy food of the plainest kind for herself and 
her three little ones. A bed, a table, two chairs, a chest 
and cradle completed the furniture of this dwelling. 

In bounded Nancy with an exclamation of delight, and 
hastily dropping her cloak, unrolled and displayed me to 
her mother with sparkling eyes and animated gestures. 

“ Why, my child,” said the mother, looking up from 
her work, while her fingers still pursued their accus- 
tomed task, “where did you get that dress? Who has 
been so kind to you ?” 

Kitty, who had dressed the poker in one of her aprons 
for a doll, and little Tom, who was enjoying a ride round 
the room on an old broom-handle, stopped in their plays, 
and drew close to their mother’s chair to see Nancy’s 
new gown. Tommy gave one glance at the dress, and 
ran back to his stick to try his horsemanship again ; 
while Kitty clapped her hands and jumped for joy that 
her dear Nancy should have so pretty a dress. Of what 
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concern was it to the needy little girl, that her growth of 
seven years did not fill out the dress made for one of 
eleven years? Her gown, which had been worn and 
patched and darned, till searce a trace remained of its 
original appearance, was at once discarded ; and though 
the new sleeves hung over her hands, and the skirt trailed 
upon the ground, and there was almost room for Kitty too 
in the size of the waist, she could not believe that it did 
not fit her very well. That night visions of caligo dresses 
and other comfortable garments flitted round the humble 
bed of the slumbering Nancy; when she waked in the 
morning, and found that her mother had been occupied 
while she slept in fitting the dress to her size that she 
might wear it immediately, her joy was nearly full. Only 
one alloy mingled with it ; Kitty had no new dress. 

** Never mind,” said the mother, ‘* perhaps some good 
friend will give one to Kitty, and now she can enjoy your 
having one.” 

The breakfast, consisting of boiled rice and old crusts 
left on the plates of richer, but not happier children, be- 
ing completed, Nancy ran down to the street, that the 
neighbor children might be treated to a sight of her new 
gown ; and then returned to help her mother in her sew- 
ing. 

Many happy days I passed in that humble home; no 
musical instrument sounded forth its rich strains under that 
lowly roof; but the heart’s sincere melody was rung out 
there in the merry laugh of the children, and the widowed 
mother’s gentle tones of affection ; harmonies of love and 
gladness, which are sometimes sadly turned into discord 
in more polished homes, where the piano is scien- 
tifically touched, or the mingling notes of instruments 
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provokes to the graceful dance. Stern want was often 
there in the cold wintry days, and Nancy and her mother 
moderated theit own wishes that the keen appetite of the 
two younger ones might be better satisfied: yet as they 
sate shivering together over the few embers which gleamed 
sometimes upon theit hearth, no chilling glances of dis- 
like or ill-humor were added to the season’s bitterness. 
The unhappiness which I had seen in the splendidly- 
lighted and handsomely-furnished rooms, where Susan’s 
ill-humor spread a gloom over the whole home-circle, 
came often to my recollection: and how gladly would I 
have increased the warmth of my texture for the comfort 
of the dear child, whose amiable and contented temper 
cheered this scene of poverty. 

Long time was I a favorite and daily companion ; age 
incapaciated me from further use, and I must leave this 
happy, obscure retreat to undergo farther transformations. 
Dragged off in a ragman’s cart, I found myself once 
more subjected to the manufacturer’s arts, and stood 
forth a fair unblemished sheet of white paper. Through 
the successive labors of the printer and bookbinder, I at- 
tained my present condition, fitted to be the honored and 
beloved inmate of a happy family. 

On the day of her wedding, Mr. G. presented me to 
his daughter, ina magnificent binding of morocco, my 
printed leaves interspersed with fine engravings. For 
many an hour have the eyes of that sweet lady rested on 
my pages, as she pondered over the blessed words with 
which they are filled; in gladness and in sorrow she ob- 
tained sympathy from me, and found the path of duty 
more plain through my teachings. Gathering her little 
ones around her, she told them from me of that blessed Life 
VOL. Ill. 10 
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which, commencing with obedient and loving childhood, 
became the example for all succeeding ages and infused 
a new spirit into the world; of him who, through suffer- 
ing and scorn, still steadily performed his Father’s will, 
and was thus with the Father even while on earth. ‘The 
sublime thoughts of duty and all highest hopes became 
thus associated with me and that tender mother’s words ; 
and when, years after, her faded form was laid in the 
quiet grave, still to all that happy family her gentle spirit 
seemed hovering over my pages ; a deeper, fonder reve- 
rence fills their hearts as, turning my leaves, they 
say, ‘Here her eye often rested; this was her favorite 
passage ;’ and closing my covers, they delight in the 
thought, that the spirit so truly united to them, is not 
severed from them by the mere disappearance of the 
body. 

I look back over the different scenes through which I 
have passed: man’s oppression of his brother man; 
homes made unhappy through ill-humor ; the pinching 
poverty which falls to the lot of some in society; and I 
feel all this could not be, were the truths expressed on 
my pages lived out by all, as they were eighteen hundred 
years ago by him who wore the peasant’s garb in 
Galilee. H. E. 8. 





WuokEveRr acquires knowledge, and does not practise 
it, resembles him who ploughs his land, and leaves it un- 
sown. [From the Gulistan, or Flower Garden of Shaikh 
Sadi, translated by James Ross, Esq. of London, 1823. 
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THE ACORN. 


Wa tk1nc in the woods one day, I pulled down an oak 
bough, to examine one of its fine acorns. Fully ripe and 
brown it was, and in its cup as in a prettily woven 
basket, it gracefully sat, and as I held down the bough I 
exclaimed, “ How perfectly beautiful! but too small for 
so large atree. Only to think that the great oak tree 
should grow merely to produce this little thing!” 

Then a small voice came from the inside of the acorn 
and said “ Nothing is small, thou canst not measure the 
acorn.” 

** Look,” said I, “I can clasp the oak’s body in my 
arms.” 

“But the acorn is bigger than the oak. The oak 
made the acorn, but the acorn made the oak! The acorn 
looks but small to thee, because thou seest only the out- 
side, for believe me, the acorn, as well as everything 
else, is bigger inside than outside.” 

“Indeed,” said I, ** that is rather a big story to come 
from lips small as thine must be.” “It is true,”’ said the 
voice, ‘and if thine eyes were not bedaubed with clay, 
thou wouldst see that it is so. ‘The universe itself would 
be but too insignificant in the eyes of its Creator, if he 
saw but the outside of it; but seeing all things from their 
centre, nothing can be to him of small account: in the 
most minute as well as in the most important thing or 
circumstance, He beholds his own eternal ends.” 

**O fairy, or druid, or whatever thou mayst be, come, 
and so condense and spiritualize my being that I may go 
inside the acorn and view it from the centre.” 
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** That I will do,” replied the voice, “and thou mayst 
see some portion of its immensity ; but its Maker alone 
can measure it, so immense it is.” A slight fairy form 
stood by my side, and drew her wand across my eyes. 
Instantly I found myself enclosed within the acorn. As 
yet I could see but imperfectly for I was not in the centre 
of the acorn ; but walked between the white halves of the 
acorn, as through an ivory hall, at one end of which the 
germ was dimly seen as a carved throne or pulpit. As 
I went nearer this my sight became more and more clear, 
and the walls, so close and high, seemed to recede and to 
fall away at the top so as to let in the light, and when at 
length I found myself seated in the beautiful pulpit, its 
carved ivory spread like white branches around me, and 
the walls of the temple, falling still farther back on either 
side, let in so fair a light that I could not easily keep it in 
mind, that I was indeed still enclosed in the little brown 
acorn shell. And now green and greener grew all around 
and above me,—and brown branches stretched on every 
side, and the sunshine gleamed through the green leaves 
that fluttered above my head, and I found myself sitting 
in the midst of an oak. Presently the wind whirled me 
down, and I was walking in a dense forest, and as I 
walked on and on, I heard even the sound of the saw and 
the axe, the falling of timber, the hollow echoing sound 
of the carpenter’s hammer, and the crackling of logs on 
the hearth. 

«« Measure the acorn, indeed!” cried I, as 1 wandered 
on millions of miles, as it seemed, day after day. * Truly, 
the Maker alone can measure His works.” And be- 
lieving, at last, the forest to be interminable, I retraced 
my steps, and after many days, found myself again in the 
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tree, and my sight now becoming again somewhat dim. 
A foliage of dull, greenish white seemed to surround me ; 
then the white walls began to rise up and press closer, 
and I was again in the pulpit of carved ivory. Descend- 
ing, I found myself closely pressed between the two halves 
of the acorn; in a moment more I stood by the oak tree, 
holding the pretty brown acorn in my hand. So is it, 
thought I, with every trifling circumstance. We stand 
on the outside, and with clay-bedimmed eyes see but the 
little shell (sometimes all too rough and hard and black, 
and all too bitter to the taste,) but let us pillow our sick 
soul upon the thought that He who is in the centre, seeth 
the infinitude so closely enwrapped, and will doubtless 
one day show us as far into it as our finite eye can reach, 
causing us then to confess its needfulness and its great- 
ness and beauty, however, unsavory or small or dark its 
outside might have seemed. A. A. G. 





‘‘In the opinion of the prudent, he is no hero that can 
dare to combat a furious elephant; but that man is in 
truth a hero, who, when provoked to anger, will not 
speak intemperately. A cross-grained fellow abused a 
certain person; he bore it patiently, and said: ‘ O well- 
disposed man! I am still more wicked than thou callest 
me; for I know my defects better than thou canst know 
them.’ ” [Flower Garden of Shaikh Sadi. 
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THE STRANGER-CHILD’S HOLY CHRIST. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 


BY ¢c.T. BROOKS. 


*Tis Christmas eve—fall plain— 

_ A strange child runs about 
Through street and square and lane, 
_ To-see the lights gleam out 

From every window-pane. 


Behold him stop and stare 
At every house ; he sees 
The bright rooms, how they glare; 
And all the lamp-fall trees— 
Sad is he everywhere. 


The poor child weeps: * To-night 
Each little girl and boy 
Their little tree and light 
Can see and can enjoy— 
All—all but me—poor wight ! 


“ Brothers and sisters, we 

Once frolicked, hand in hand, 
Around one sparkling tree ; 

But here in this strange land 
No one remembers me. 


** Now all the doors they elos¢é 
Against the cold and me, 
In all these goodly rows 
Of houses can there be 
No spot for my repose? 
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*¢ Will no one ope to me? 
Nought will I touch or take 
I'll only look and see 
The pretty Christmas-cake— 
The sight my feast shall be.” 


He knocks at gate and door, 
On shutter and on pane. 

Within they laugh the more— 
The poor child knocks in vain— 

His little joints grow sore. 


Each father, full of joy, 

His children*eyes with pride ; 
The mother hands the toy, 

She thinks of nought beside— 
None heeds the stranger-boy. 


*‘ Dear holy Christ! Save thee, 
No father and no mother 
Have I on earth—O be 
My Savior and my brother— 
For none remembérs me !”’ 


Numbed with the biting blast, 
He rubs his little hands, 

Hugs himself tight and fast, 
And in the bylane stands, 

His eyes to heaven up-cast. 


Lo! with a little light, 
Comes plodding up the street, 
All dressed in spotless white, 
Another child ;—how sweet 
His accents pierce the night ! 


“TI am the holy child 
Jesus, and once like thee, 

I roamed through cold and wild ; 
Poor wanderer, come to me, 

For I am meek and mild! 
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‘«T will not scorn thy prayer 
The poor I love to bless, 

And grant my tender care 
Here in the street, no less 

Than in the parlor there. 


* And now I'll let thee see, 
Here in the open air, 

Thou stranger-child, thy tree— 
And none so bright and fair 

In all the rooms can be.” 


Then pointed with his hand 
Child-Jesus to the sky— 

A mighty tree did stand, 
Crowded with stars on high, 


Its boughs the wide heaven spanned. 


How far—and yet how near 
The sparkling torches seem ! 
Poor child! it did appear 
Like to a fairy dream, 
All was so calm and clear. 


There—in the shining sky— 
There stood his Christmas-tree ; 
And little angels nigh 
Reached down so lovingly 
And drew him up on high. 


And homeward now he goes— 
The little stranger-child, 
With Jesus to repose— 
The Savior meek and mild— 
And soon forgets his woes. 
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ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 


WE here present our young friends with two extracts 
translated from St. Chrysostom. The first contains the 
praise of a meek and quiet spirit, and in reading it, let 
them follow the advice of the venerable father himself, 
not to fix their attention solely upon the lovely imagery 
derived from nature’s fairest scenes, which he employs 
to illustrate his subject ; but remember that the serenity 
and composure imparted by a complete control of the 
selfish, angry passions, exercise a moral influence upon 
all around us,.more tranquillizing and elevating than any 
scenes of mere material beauty. The second is address- 
ed to mourners, and appeals to every heart which has 
either suffered or fears bereavement. 


I. A QUIET SPIRIT. 


** With what shall we compare the mind of the irrita- 
ble, and that of the long-suffering, gentle man? Does 
not the soul of the latter resemble a peaceful solitude, 
full of calm and quiet >—while the former may be likened 
toa crowded mart and forum where all is noise and 
clamor. Some are hurrying out, others pressing in— 
camels, mules and asses are confused together, while the 
men shout aloud to those who are pushing in, lest they be 
trampled under foot. Or again, may it not be likened to 
a busy city, from whose centre rises the varied din of 
labor ?>—here, the hammering of the brass-smith and the 
echoes of the anvil—there, the harsh tones of eager dis- 
putants. 

* But the peaceful spirit resembles a mountain summit, 
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encircled by a crystal atmosphere which is illumined by 
the pure light of heaven; where gushing fountains form 
meandering streams, which in their turn give birth to 
every beautiful variety of flowers, watering vernal 
meadows and blooming gardens, and fringing their bor- 
ders with trees of odorous blossom. Even the sounds 
which visit this region are sweet and harmonious, filling 
the hearer with delight. The trees in all their branches 
are filled with warbling songsters ; the shrill grasshopper, 
the sparrow and the swallow unite their chorus to com- 
plete the concert; while Zephyr gently breathing among 
the leaves, and sighing through the pine-tops, imitates 
upon his tuneful reed the music of the cygnet. The 
meadow puts forth roses and lilies, clustering and blend- 
ing together, like the waters of the azure deep when it 
gently heaves up its waves. What innumerable images 
are suggested to the mind! The blushing rose reminds 
us of the rainbow; the violet presents the hues of the 
hillowy deep, and the lily the pure radiance of heaven. 
Nor is it the eye alone which is regaled with this scene— 
it diffuses a refreshing and enlivening pleasure through 
the frame, almost transporting us from earth to heaven. 
Other sounds also arise from the perpetual murmur of 
the water as it flows along its pebbly channel, or de- 
scends the sloping declivity in gentle cascades—which 
melt the soul in pleasure and steep the senses in oblivious 
slumber. 

“Ye listen with complacency to this description. 
Perchance ye long for this sweet solitude; but far more 
lovely than this solitude is the long-suffering and gentle 
spirit. For we have not employed these images for the 
sake of painting a smiling meadow, nor to amuse you 
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With a display of our descriptive powers, but to bring 
you toa discernment through these sensible objects of 
the happiness of a meek and quiet spirit, and to convince 
you that the pleasure derived from intercourse with such 
an one, is far superior to what can be obtained from 
viewing the fairest scenes of nature. From him who 
possesses this spirit, no cutting blast of passion ever 
issues—soft fall his mild, persuasive accents, which may 
be justly likened to the gentle zephyr. No harshness 
ever mingles with his counsels—more grateful than the 
harmony of birds is to the ear, they refresh the inmost 
soul. As the cooling draught administered by the hand 
of the physician allays the burning fever, so the calm 
language of a meek and quiet spirit mitigates the passion 
of the angry and wrathful man.” 





Il. TO THE MOURNER,. 





“The husbandman rejoices when his seed decays in 
the ground, because a new plant will spring forth from its 
corruption. Let us in like manner rejoice, when this 
corruptible tabernacle crumbles into ruins, since they are 
the harbingers of incorruptibility and immortality. Our 
first birth is in sin—a voice from heaven proclaims the 
second. The first is toa life of labor, danger and anxi- 
ety—the second is to a life free from care, whence pain, 
and sorrow and sighing have fled away. 

‘“‘ But you will miss the protecting care of your friend, 
and on this account lament his dissolution. Repair to that 
God who is the common protector, savior, and benefactor 
of all ;in Him you shall find assistance that never fails, help 
that is ever near, protection that shall shelter, encompass 
and defend you on every side. But the conversation of 
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your friend was soothing and delightful—let it be admit» 
ted ; yet go to God, and present your mournful regrets, 
generously and courageously, as a sacrifice upon his 
altar, and you shall be enabled to rise triumphantly over 
this billow also in your sea of trouble. Still, you feel 
desolate, and have lost your protector. Say not so, I be- 
seech you, for you have not lost God; and while you re- 
tain Him, he shall be to you more than fathers, than sons, 
than guardians, than the universe beside. Even while 
you possessed your friend, it was God who provided all 
things for you. Remembering this, say with David, ‘ The 
Lord is my light and my shield, of whom shall I be afraid ?’ 
Say to him, ‘ Thou art the Father of the orphan, and the 
Judge of the widow.’ By thus drawing his succor to- 
wards you, you shall find a more present sense of it than 
you ever before experienced—it shall be proportioned to 
your greatest need. Have you lost a friend ? Say not, 
he is lost! The change on him is a slumber, not death 
—a removal, not dissolution—a transition from the less to 
the greater. Beware then of provoking God, but strive 
to render him propitious. When he resumes his servants 
to himself, glorify him and render thanks; so shall the 
clouds of thy despondency be scattered. Say with the 
blessed Job, “* The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away.” 
Suffer not yourself to imagine, it would have been better 
never to have possessed thy friend, than thus to have lost 
him after having tasted the pleasure of his society; but 
rather give thanks for what thou hast actually enjoyed, 
and reverently adore His will who permitted thee not to 
enjoy unto the end. Remember that it was not man who 
took him from thee, but God, the God who made him, 
who cared for him more than thou caredst, who was not 
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his enemy nor ill-wisher, but who perfectly knew what 
was best for him. Thus reasoning, we may enjoy pre- 
sent tranquillity, and become qualified for a future 
recompense. L. 0. 





THE MOTHER'S TALE. 


Tne fire burned brightly in Mrs Langdon’s cheerful 
parlor, one cold autumn evening. A group of joyous 
children, eager for the long expected pleasure, were 
gathered around their happy mother, awaiting with im- 
patient attention, the tale which she had promised to re- 
late. ‘* Now, mamma,” exclaimed Cora, “ we are, all, 
ready to listen.” ‘* Let us wait patiently till mamma 
chooses to begin,” said Frank. ‘Oh! how charming it 
will be,” cried little Susan, taking her accustomed place 
at her mother’s feet. ‘* Now, I am ready,” said Mrs. L. ; 
and opening her manuscript, she read the following 
tale. 

“In a cradle, by the side of a gentle, watchful 
mother, lay a sweet infant, with its eyes closed in 
slumber, and its lovely mouth half opening with a smile. 
Frésh rosebuds were scattered around it, and often the 
mother threw aside her embroidery, to gaze with a quiet 
rapture on her darling babe, and breathe a prayer that 
its life might be a long and happy one, to bless her 
own declining years. As Maria sat thus contem- 
plating its innocence and beauty, the babe opened its 
eyes. ‘Ah! my sweet Lilia, come to thy mother’s arms,’ 
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and she lifted it from its flowery couch, to caress it, to 
toss up her many colored balls of silk, and hear its joyous 
laugh of delight, as now they touch the roof, and now 
they fall upon the floor, and roll to its farthest corner. 
‘Ah! how pretty, my Lilia.” Years passed away, and 
Lilia was sitting at her mother’s feet, with her embroid- 
ery frame before her. Weary and listless, she had let it 
fall upon the floor, and her head lay, drooping, on her 
mother’s lap. ‘Ah! what ails thee, my child?’ said 
Maria, ‘thou art tired,—thou needest the fresh air,—go 
and water thy flowers, lest tomorrow’s noon-day stn 
should wither their opening buds. ‘ Ah ! mamma, I can- 
not move,—I fear my flowers will die, but 1 cannot go.’ 
‘Then thou art ill—here is one of the books which thou 
lovest to read, when thou art tired.” ‘Oh! give it me, 
dear mother. I should like an entertaining tale.” Ere 
Lilia, had read a single page, the book fell from her hand, 
upon the embroidery frame. Her eyes closed, anda 
gentle sleep stole over her weary frame. As Maria bent 
tenderly over her child, she remembered the many hours 
she had thus spent watching over her Lilia in her lovely 
infancy, and she breathed forth a prayer, now as then, 
that she might be preserved from the ensnaring vanities 
and temptations which would sooncrowd upon her youth- 
ful path,—that she might be kept ‘ unspotted from the 
world.’ ‘Ah! I hope my Lilia is not ill,—and the anx- 
ious mother lifted the golden ringlets which shaded her 
face; and imprinted a kiss on her fair brow. With her 
mother’s caress, Lilia awoke, and opened her dark eyes 
with so bright a smile that all Maria’s fears vanished, 
and she clasped her in her arms, with a mother’s ever- 
new joy. ‘Thou has slept sweetly, my Lilia.’—* Oh 
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mother, I saw a bright vision ; a lovely form stood be- 
fore me, in a robe of the purest white. Her head was 
crowned with a graceful wreath of delicate blue flowers. 
In her right hand she bore a golden shuttle, and on her 
left arm hung a basket filled with fruit, and twined with 
flowers. ‘Oh! who art thou, lovely one?’ I said, for [ 
felt no fear, when I looked in her mild eyes, which were 
turned upon me with an earnest gaze. ‘* What dost thou 
bid me?’ ‘ Lighten thy mother’s daily cares by thine 
own willing hand; ply thy busy needle, and tend thy 
sweet flowers. ‘Then I will come again to thee.’ With 
these words, she vanished. But I will do her bidding, 
and then she will come again, as she promised.’—And 
Lilia, with a cheerful activity, ran first to water her 
plants, which she found so parched and drooping, that 
she feared they would never revive. ‘Then she begged 
her mother for some household employments, for that 
lovely one said, ‘ Lighten thy mother’s cares by thine 
own willing hand.’ 

For many days, Lilia was faithful to her resolution ; 
but at last, she became discouraged, and no longer hasted 
hither and thither, with a light and cheerful step. Her 
cheeks which had bloomed like the rose, grew pale, and 
her eye sad and tearful. ‘Ah! how could she, so 
bright and good, care for me!—she will not come!’ 
And she threw herself, with a mournful air, on a low 
couch, and resting her head on its soft cushion, she fell 
asleep. Oh what joy! she again beheld the lovely blue- 
wreathed one. ‘ Hast thou obeyed me, Lilia?’ she 
said,—and the tones of her silvery voice were sad. 
‘Till I feared thou wouldst not come again,’ answered 
Lilia. ‘And then thou wert weary, and discouraged. 


‘ 
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Wouldst thou know me, still?’ Again a sweet smile 
beamed from her mild eyes. ‘Ah! yes,’ sighed Lilia. 
‘Then remember, and perform my bidding. Read 
every day the Holy Book, and pray for strength and 
humility. Then thou shalt know me.’ With a new 
diligence, Lilia resumed her daily duties. She forgot not 
to read the Holy Book and to pray for strength and 
humility. Her cheek again grew bright, her step elastic, 
and her heart overflowed with love. To her mother, she 
was all gentleness and affection. She looked kindly on 
the meanest. None were so wretched, that she tried not 
to soothe their sorrows, and she sought always the happi- 
ness of all around her. When Lilia had thus overcome 
by many a hard struggle, her selfish and indolent nature, 
as she was returning one day from a destitute family, 
whose distress had deeply touched her sympathies, she 
saw a little girl trudging along with a heavy basket, which 
she could hardly carry, stopping now and then to take 
breath, and looking around fearfully, as if she dreaded 
some terrible object, and then hastening on again, with 
her utmost speed. Her clothes were tattered, and her little 
bare feet were bleeding, as if unused to such toil. Lilia 
yan to help her. ‘ My little girl,’ she said, ‘let me 
carry that basket ; it is too heavy for thee.’ The child 
burst into tears, at her kind words, but was unwilling to 
yield the basket. ‘She bid me—my mistress bid me 
get home as fast as I could, and not stop an instant to 
speak to any one.’ ‘I will go to thy mistress, and tell 
her not to be angry with thee.’ And Lilia took the 
basket, and hastened on with her. ‘Hast thou no mo- 
ther, my little girl?? ‘My mother is dead,’ answered 
the sobbing child ; ‘she died at the cottage in the woods, 
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where my mistress lives, a few months ago,—and now I 
have no one to love me.’ ‘* Wiltthou come and live with 
me?’ said Lilia; ‘I will be a sister to thee.’ ‘Oh! 
how I would love thee !’’ said the child, putting her arms 
around Lilia’s neck,‘ but my mistress will not let me 
leave her. I must carry this basket of clothes, every 
day, to the castle, on yonder hill.’ ‘I will go to her, 
and ask her for thee.’ Onward they went, through a 
tangled path. in the woods, till they saw a moss-grown 
cottage. At the door, stood a woman, whose angry and 
threatening expression changed, suddenly, to an air of 
humility, as she perceived the gentle stranger carrying 
the heavy basket. ‘I have come to ask thee for this 
little girl,’ said Lilia, ‘ that | may take her to my home, 
and be a sister to her.’ The woman was silent, for she 
dared not refuse Lilia, who, seeing that her avarice made 
her hesitate, unclasped a silver bracelet from her arm, 
and said, ‘Take this, and let her go with me.’ ‘She 
may go with thee,’ said the woman, eagerly seizing the 
sparkling jewel.—‘t See, mother, 1 have brought a sister 
to dwell with me! Wilt thou be her mother?’ And 
Lilia related her adventure. ‘ Poor, forlorn little one,’ 
said Maria, ‘I will be a mother to thee, and Lilia shall 
be thy sister.’ With tender care they washed the neg- 
lected child,and bound up her wounded feet.—The child 
lay sleeping at Lilia’s side. Her little arm was thrown 
lovingly over her sister’s shoulder, and soon, Lilia, too, 
was in deep repose. Then the lovely one appeared. 
Lilia’s heart beat quicker, as she saw her mild eyes 
radiant with joy. ‘lam Lina. To me it is given to 
watch over the dawning womanhood of such as thou. All 
the virtues and graces that make home the abode of hap- 
VOL. III. 11* 
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piness, are my peculiar care. Be content with the gifis 
which thou hast received, and use them, as thou hast 
well done, and thou canst find no greater happiness on . 
earth, than in thy humble and peaceful lot.’ ” 

Is that the end ?” said Frank, as his mother left off 
reading: “Oh! they ought to have told us more about 
the little orphan that Lilia brought home.” ‘ Yes,” said 
Cora, “*I should like to have heard more of Lilia, her- 
self” “Will you read us another story tomorrow, 
mamma ?” asked little Susan. ‘ Perhaps I may, if you 
are all as good as Lilia was.” ‘ But that is impossible !’” 
exclaimed Cora, C. A. Ce 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Herr Biederniai had four children; their names 
were: Charles, Bernard, Charlotte and Hannah. One 
day he said to them: “ Listen, children! whoever of 
you will get up tomorrow morning at six o’clock, without 
being called, shall have a rare treat.” ‘“ What sort of a | 
treat, dear father?” said Charlotte. “Only get up in 
good season, without my calling you, and you will find 
out what sort of a treat it is,” said the father. ‘“ Oh, ! 
will certainly get up even before six o’clock without your 
waking mie!” cried Charlotte—“And I too! Itoo!” they 
all exclaimed. 

Now the clock struck ten. It was the time to go to 
bed. They all bade their father good-night, and each 
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child said at the same time: “ You shall see, father, that 
1 will be out of bed tomorrow miorning at six o’clock.” 
Then they all went to bed, and each one said to himself, 
as he was falling asleep: ‘ Half past five! half past 
five !’ Bernard went so far as to write on his bedstead 
with some chalk: ‘“* Tomorrow morning Bernard will 
get up at half past five!” We see plainly by all this, 
that any one can do what he earnestly desires to do. 
The next day it was scarcely a quarter past five, before 
all the children were stirring. They all got up, dressed 
themselves, and went out of their chambers; each one 
thinking that he should be the first. But they all met in 
the parlor at nearly the same time. ‘ Good morning !” 
they called out to each other in great glee. ‘ Now,” 
they said, ‘* we shall see what sort of a treat father has 
got for us!” 

They went to their father. “ Ah ha!” said he, “ when 
the father promises a treat to his children, they can all 
get up early. Well, I will keep my word. But first do, 
what all good children do, as soon as they leave their 
beds.” Then they combed their hair, washed their 
hands and faces, and rinsed their mouths with fresh 
water. After this they came again to their father, and 
Hannah asked impatiently, “Shall we have any treat 
now?” ‘ Take this!’ cried the father, putting a cap 
upon the head of each of the children. There was a 
wire netting attached to each cap, which covered ‘the 
eyes, nose and mouth, and the whole of the rest of the 
head was covered with cloth. 

‘‘] know something,” said Bernard to the other chil- 
dren, “ father is certainly going to take some honey.” 

“Right!” said the father, “how do you like that 
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sport?” “ Very much! very much!” they all exclaim- 
ed, following their father who put a cap over his own 
head, and gave each of the children something to take in 
his hand. Bernard had a pan full of live coals ; Charles, 
a basket of wormwood ; each of the girls a large knife ; 
the father and mother followed with a sieve and a few 
plates. 

Now the whole train reached the garden, and the fun 
began at once. The father opened the door of the shed 
in which the bees were, and took each hive from its 
place ; then he took up some wormwood, which he had 
laid upon the coals, and let the smoke from it penetrate 
the hive. The bees on this flew away, and the father 
began to take out large pieces of wax which he placed 
in the sieve—and then came great slices filled with 
honey. This was charming! The honey was then car- 
ried to the house ; the children followed, and the mother 
brought slices of bread to spread with honey for them. 
The father now came forward and said: * Well, chil- 
dren! I am going to give you another treat : I will leave 
you some honey to spread on bread for yourselves ; but 
let no one be greedy !” 

Neither of the children was greedy, except—Hannah. 
She was hasty, and going alone to the table, she took a 
piece of comb up eagerly, and crammed it into her 
mouth. All at once she screamed out so fearfully, that 
she was heard through the whole house. Her brothers 
and sisters ran to her in great alarm, saying, ‘* What is 
the matter, dear little Hannah?” Her father and mother 
ran into the room also, asking, what is the matter? But 
little Hannah opened her mouth and screamed as if they 
were thrusting spears into her. Her mother looked into 
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her mouth, and behold! a little bee was on her tongue, 
which had been in the midst of the honey, and which 
adhered by his ‘sting to little Hannah’s tongue. Her 
mother took the bee away at once, but her tongue was 
so badly swollen, that little Hannah could not eat any 
thing with comfort the whole day. The other children 
ate their bread and honey in peace. It tasted very good 
to them, and Charles said: “I like this feast which 
father has given us right well.” 

Charlotte looked out of the window, and saw little 
Minna, their neighbor’s daughter, passing by. 

* Poor little Minna!” said she; “ her father has no 
bees, and cannot give her any bread and honey. Dear 
mother! will not you give little Minna some bread and 
honey too ?” 

* With all my heart,” said her mother, giving her 
some bread and honey, which Lotte carried to Little 
Minna. How much delighted was the little girl! How 
did she thank Lotte! And now Charlotte’s honey tasted 


as good again as it did before. L. 8. 





HOME. 


HaLLoweEp and sacred home, thou fillest me with 
gratitude and joy. ‘Thy blessings are infinite and thy 
influence heavenly. In all the scenes of life thy influence 
like that of a guardian angel isabout me. My early home 
I would not forget it,and a mother’s love who does not 
bless it? Oft has the gentle voice af my mother sound- 
ed in my ear when far from her in distant places, warning 
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me against temptation, and bidding me the straight and 
narrow path pursue, and oft have I felt her hand gently 
pressing upon my head full of blessing for her boy far 
away. O, my early home, I will never forget it, nor the 
blessed ones, the friends of innocent childhood. And who 
are they—but the father and the mother to whom each 
child is more dear than all else beside ; who bless God in 
all their suffering for its sake, that they have been so 
blessed of heaven; who watch over it with anxious love, 
to catch each expression of joy or sorrow ; whose lot it 
is to watch its soul’s development, to aid in fitting its soul 
for future happiness, to sympathize with it in its joys and 
sorrows, and find their recompense in the consciousness 
that its home has been the home of love, virtue and 
innocence. D. P. 





PICTURES. 


Ir our young friends have any taste for the beautiful 


art of painting, they will not fail to be charmed with the 


following description of four pictures, translated from the 
works of Madame Schopenhauer. The subjects of 
these paintings appear to have been selected by the artists 
in accordance with the homage paid by the Roman 
church to the mother of Jesus Christ. As this reverence 
receives no sanction from Scripture, it is withheld by 
Protestants, and it is with no purpose of recommending 
it, that the description of these pictures is presented to 
our readers ; though we have a further aim than the mere 
gratification which the contemplation of lovely forms and 
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beautiful scenery may afford them. When they have 
received all the entertainment they can obtain from these 
sources, we wish them to direct their attention to the ad- 
- mirable skill of the description itself, and to feel the im- 
portance of acquiring the habit of accurate observation, 
together with the faculty of delineating, in the best chosen 
words, those objects which have afforded pleasure to 
their sense of vision. After reading with interest the fol- 
lowing pages, most of our young friends will find a more 
vivid image of the pictures imprinted on their minds, than 
they would probably have obtained from seeing them 
only once, even under the most favorable circumstances. 
It is evident, that the accomplished lady who described 
them, must herself have possessed something of an ar- 
tist’s spirit, to have discerned so accurately their various 
beauties. Yet if she had not been at the same time a 
mistress of language—of the power of clothing her re- 
collections in the most appropriate terms, she could have 
produced only confused images in the minds of her 
readers. 

The next time any of you have an opportunity to look 
at a beautiful picture or statue, at a lovely scene in na- 
ture, even at a procession in the street, or any object 
highly gratifying to the eye, remember the following de- 
scription, and endeavor first, to impress your minds 
with a distinct idea of the object you behold, in its dif- 
ferent parts and its whole effect; next, describe it as ac- 
curately as possible in the best words you can command, 
to some friend who was not present to share the pleasure 
with you, and lastly, if you aim at thorough excellence 
in the charming art of narrating, commit your impres- 
sions to writing. 
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«Tt was at Heidelburg, that I first saw the three pictures 
of John Van Eyck, which form the series of which Goethe 
makes mention. They consist of a central, and two side 
pieces, and probably in former times decorated an altar 
consecrated to the holy Virgin. The first side piece, the 
Annunciation, conducts us into a sanctuary of virginity. 
We fancy that we are actually looking into the quiet, 
neatly arranged apartment, in which the future mother 
of the Redeemer passed the blooming season of her youth. 
Every thing in it bears a domestic and familiar aspect ; 
the red curtains of the bed, which stands in the back 
ground, are tied up with a care to their ornamental ap- 
pearance ; at the side of the bed, is seen the still slightly 
indented red velvet cushion of the seat from which Mary 
has arisen to pray. ‘The light, falling in on one side 
through a high open window, illumines in the most na- 
tural manner the forms of the angel and the virgin. In 
long, flowing, white, priestly garments, lightly sweeping 
along the floor, with a lily in his hand, stands the salut- 
ing angel, in all the bloom of youth, before the young 
maiden who has scarcely emerged from childhood. 
Kneeling by her praying-stool, she listens to him in lowly 
acquiescence. ‘The spirit of that age (John Van Eyck 
flourished in the fifteenth century) did not yet permit the 
painter to dispense altogether with the representation of 
the salutation, visibly issuing from the mouth of the di- 
vine messenger. It is therefore slightly sketched upon 
the dark ground in shadowy letters, which at a little dis- 
tance resemble a ray of light and, form, with the lily 
which Gabriel holds in his hand, a scarcely perceptible 
Cross. 

Nothing can be imagined more pure and innocent than 
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the fair and lovely Mary of this picture. She reminded 
me of the tradition, that angels are playing with slumber- 
ing infants, when they smile ; it seems as if she again re- 
cognised in the angel the playmate of her childhood, so 
fearless is her wonder, so confiding her humility. 

Next to this side picture, is the central, larger painting, 
which represents the homage of the three eastern kings. 
Under the roof of an open dilapidated chapel, at the side 
of a high showy building, sits the holy virgin with her 
child on her lap. Upon the other side, opens the broad 
street of a populous beautiful city; the back ground 
stretches into a spacious, rich landscape, through which a 
portion of the regal procession is still passing. Two 
kings, gray, venerable figures, in wide, oriental state 
robes, offer the youthful mother, who is absorbed in her 
humility and joy, and her divine child, dazzling gifts, 
richly decorated with jewels. Behind Mary, a little on 
one side, stands Joseph, her protecting friend, with a 
pale, but very noble countenance, and an expression of 
quiet, foreboding sadness. One of the kings is kneeling, 
absorbed in holy devotion. ‘The second, with bending 

knee, is in the act of sinking down by his friend and pay- 
‘ing homage. The third, a younger, Moorish king, in the 
short, Saracenie costume, stands proudly, almost scorn- 
fully, slightly turning aside in inward conflict with him- 
self, half surprised, half offended at the poverty of the 
goal to which the star has conducted him; and yet pene- 
trated by a presaging idea of the divinity near him in 
this lowly form. One hand rests on a peculiar, rich, 
curved sabre, the other is involuntarily raised to the tur- 
ban-like covering‘of his head. The whole attitude of 
his heroic form conveys the impression that he too may 
VOL. Ill. 12 
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bow down, the very next moment, at the feet of the di- 
vine child. This Moorish king, who is not represented 
by Van Eyck in true Moorish swarthiness, is a true por- 
trait of Charles the Bold, and the king already kneeling, 
bears a similar resemblance to the portraits of Philip the 
Good. The third is also probably a portrait of a prince 
of that time. At the side, and behind the kings, their at- 
tendants form many beautiful and expressive groups, 
Some, in deep amazement participate in the reverence 
expressed by their masters for the child, others manifest 
curiosity only, and others again appear stupidly reckless. 
All have a perfectly foreign appearance, a completely 
oriental physiognomy, and are arranged, according to 
the fashion of their country, in rich raiment. These 
dresses, as well as the singularly formed sabre, spurs, 
turbans and gear for the feet, were all painted by Van 
Eyck from nature. At the court of Philip the Good, 
where he lived for a long time in the service of that pious 
and splendor-loving prince, he had an opportunity to 
study the costume and physiognomy of the oriental na- 
tions ; for Philip collected around him servants from all 
their tribes, who were obliged after he had purchased 
them, to retain their peculiar garb, that they might 
heighten the brilliancy of his court. The owners of 
the collection in which these pictures are found, inform- 
ed me, that they granted access to them to some Asiatic 
soldiers, who visited Heidelburg during the last campaign. 
At sight of this picture, they expressed their delight 
aloud, talked vehemently among themselves, and pointed, 
now to this, now to that part of it, with an approbation 
that could not be mistaken. Boisseré supposed that it 
was the beauty of the picture which enraptured them, but 
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the interpreter gave him a different explanation. These 
strangers from the remotest boundary of the Asiatic- 
Russian kingdom, recognised again the manners and 
costume of their own land, as found there even to this 
day; for in the East, fashion has little power, and much 
remains there as it was four hundred years ago, in Van 
F:yck’s time. But that these semi-barbarians, wholly un- 
used to the sight of such works of art, should have so re- 
cognised the truthfulness of the picture, is a delightful 
testimony to the naturalness of our artist’s representa- 
tions, and to their punctual fidelity, in the least, as well as 
the greatest. 

The third picture in this series is a representation of 
the Christ-child in the temple. The light introduced 
through the colored panes of a large, magnificent wins 
dow, illumines the half of the temple in which the sacred 
transaction takes place. A singular, almost Tartarian 
figure, in the background, is looking in at the open door, 
through which there is a view of the city without. The 
venerable Simeon, in a rapture of joy, is receiving the 
child from the hands of his mother, whose former loveli- 
ness here assumes an indescribably noble character, 
under the sublime sense of the dignity conferred on her. 
In almost matronly guise, covered with a wide veil, she 
stands by the holy Joseph, and quite in the foreground, 
by her side, is a lovely maiden, who with still unfettered 
naivete is looking upon life, ignorant of those more seri- 
ous feelings which already press heavily upon the youth- 
ful mother. The green dress, closely encircling her 
waist and arms, but from the waist downwards, surround- 
ing the ‘slender, lovely form with a rich and ample dra- 
pery, appears to have been the costume of distinguished 
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women in Van Eyck’s day ; as also the veil, gracefully 
wound around the head, and falling behind with the long 
beautiful plaits of light hair. ‘To me it seems probable, 
that this altogether enchanting figure was the true por- 
trait of some one then living. Without any special sym- 
pathy, she stands by the side of her sublime companion, 
looking about her with an almost childish curiosity. The 
whole simple composition of this picture is indescribably 
attractive ; the longer it is contemplated, the more sub- 
lime and delightful it appears. When one views for a 
long while the pictures of John Van Eyck, it is precisely 
as if a ray of light broke forth from the inner life, and 
the purple, the blue of the dresses, the transparency of 
the sky, the verdure of the vegetable world, the gold of 
the embroidery and jewels, the glitter of the weapons 
shine with a superterrestrial splendor. Fresh, as though 
they were to-day first taken from the easel, stand the 
four pictures of this great master which are preserved in 
the collection of Boisseré, in the radiant brightness of 
renewed youth. Their brilliancy surpasses all belief, 
even since they were extricated with a careful hand from 
foreigners and those who had disfigured them ; from the 
dull varnish with which ignorance had covered them, and 
the dust and taper smoke of more than a century.” 

The next description is of one of the pictures of John 
Schoreel, a Flemish artist. - 

“* The central picture introduces us to the death-bed of 
the Redeemer’s mother ; never have I seen death so en- 
tirely stripped of all its terrors, and yet represented ina 
manner so holy, so profoundly pious. In the centre of a 
cheerful, tastefully decorated apartment, stands a beau- 
tifully curtained bed, the foot turned towards the specta- 
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tor, upon which Mary is resting ina slumber. The les 
gend to which Schoreel, in accordance with his religion, 
must have attached full belief, informs us that time pass- 
ed powerless over the mother of our Savior. She 
walked upon the earth for seventy years, but still ever 
blooming in unfading beauty, the fairest of women. As 
such she here rests; her countenance resembles a white 
rose, which a warm ethereal breath has colored with a 
scarcely perceptible tint of red. A faint happy smile 
hovers around the beautiful mouth, whose lips, even in 
death, still freshly bloom ; and the arching eye-lids seem,’ 
as it were, to have closed themselves for gladness before 
the dazzling light of paradise. Every thing distressing 
or oppressive is banished from this chamber of death: in 
the background, on the right side of the bed, an open 
door affords a prospect abroad ; upon the left, stands an 
altar with a picture of Moses and Aaron. A respectful 
silence prevails among the apostles, assembled around 
the mother of their Lord ; hope exalts their grief to a 
most blissful sadness. ‘Two of them are silently praying 
at the window ; the others, arranged in various groups, 
stand nearer the bed, at the head of which, upon the 
right, Peter is seen, who appears as if he had just ad- 
dressed some elevating consolations to his brethren. 
John stands absorbed in grief; one of the apostles is 
swinging a smoking censor at the foot ofthe bed. Each 
of these figures represents the most diversified expression 
of deep sorrow, while all at the same time, indicate the 
holier sentiment of resignation to God, which represses 
every clamorous lamentation. At the spectacle, a re- 
flection of the same emotion which hushes the disciples 
to silence, takes possession of ourselves ; they stand with 
VOL. III. 12* 
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such living truth before us, that we fancy ourselves in 
the midst of them. Indeed, it is as impossible for any 
one in the presence of this truly sacred picture, to speak 
with loudness or vehemence, as at a real death-bed ; 
and yet, such an indescribable feeling of tranquil happi- 
ness and sublime repose emanates from it, that all the 
terrors of death are annihilated.” Le: Oe 





THE CAT. 


FROM KRUMACHER’S PARABLES. 


Two learned men who had spent their lives in the 
study of nature, and in the daily examination of the va- 
rious animals, and who knew how to give an account of 
them all, were sitting one day together, conversing about 
the cattle, and the worms, and the fishes, and the birds ; 
and about all the trees, from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop that grows out of the wall. 

At last they got talking of the nature and the habits of 
the cat: here they disagreed, and contended warmly with 
each other. For one said that the cat was the most ras- 
cally and mischievous of all the vermin in the world: 
treacherous and savage ; a tiger in disposition as well 
as in form,—though not in size and strength: for which 
one could not be sufficiently grateful to Heaven. 

But the other said the cat was to be compared with 
the lion in generosity and nobleness of disposition, as well 
as in form ; affectionate and cleanly, and on this account 
an enemy of the dirty and obstrusive dog; and the most 
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useful of all domestic animals: for which one could not 
be sufficiently grateful to Heaven. 

Upon this the first was very much provoked, for he 
liked dogs ; and he brought forward the examples of the 
dogs of Tobias, and of Ulysses, and the great king. 

But the other opposed to him the cat of the great phil- 
osopher, who surpassed others in wisdom.* 

Finally they separated without coming to an agree- 
ment; and went away with hostile minds, one to his live 
birds, of which some had been stolen by the cat: the other 
to his stuffed ones, which to his great annoyance the 
mice were in the habit of gnawing to pieces.—Thus it is 
with the judgments of the passionate and selfish. 





THE STORY OF CALIPH STORK. 


‘FROM THE GERMAN, BY J. E. Cc. 


One pleasant afternoon the Caliph of Bagdad was sit- 
ting comfortably on his sofa: he had slept a little, (for it 
was a hot day,) and looked quite bright afier his nap. 
He was smoking a long rose-wood pipe, and sipping 
coffee which was poured out for him by a slave: and 
occasionally he stroked his beard with great satisfaction. 
In short it was evident that he felt quite pleasantly. 

This was the best time of day for speaking with him: 
for at this hoyr he was always very good-natured and 
affable ; and on this account the Grand Vizier Mansor 
always visited him at this hour. He came also this after- 
noon; but looking very thoughtful, quite against his 
wont. The caliph took the pipe partly away from hig 

* Leibnitz. 
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mouth, and said ; ‘“* What makes you look so thoughtful, 
Grand Vizier ? ” 


The Grand Vizier crossed his arms over his breast, 


bowed to his master, and answered : “ Sir! whether I look 
thoughtful or not, is more than I know ;—but certain it is 
that there is a pedlar down stairs who has such beautiful 
things, that it vexes me not to have any money to spare.” 

The Caliph was very willing to do his Grand Vizier a 
favour, so he sent the black slave to bring the pedlar up 
stairs. ‘The pedlar came. He was a little, dumpy man, 
with a dark complexion and dressed in ragged garments. 
He bore a chest in which were wares of all arts : pearls 
and rings, richly-mounted pistols,—drinking-cups and 
combs. ‘The Caliph and his Vizier rammaged over the 
whole chest, and the Caliph finally bought some pistols 
for himself and Mansor,—and a comb for the Vizier’s 
wife. As the pedlar was about to close the chest, the 
Caliph saw a little drawer, and asked if there was any- 
thing more in it. The pedlar pulled the drawer out, 
and showed in it a box of blackish powder, and a paper 
with curious writing on it, which neither the Caliph nor 
Mansor could read. “I got these two things from a 
merchant who found them at Mecca, in the street; I do 
not know what they contain, but you may have them 
very cheap, for I cannot do any thing with them.” 

The Caliph, who liked to have old manuscripts in his 
library, although he could not read them, bought the paper 
and the box, and dismissed the pedlar. 

The Caliph however, thought he should like to know 
the contents of the manuscript, and asked the Vizier if he 
knew anybody who could decypher it. ‘ Most gracious 
sovereign and master,” answered he, “there is a man at 
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the great mosque, who is called Selim the learned ;—he 
understands all languages :—send for him, perhaps he 
may make out these mysterious characters.” 

The learned Selim was soon brought. ‘Selim :” said 
the Caliph to him ; ‘they say you are very learned ; 
now just look into this manuscript, and see whether you 
can read it: if you can, I will give you a new dress ; but 
if you cannot, you shall have twelve boxes on the ear, 
and twenty-five blows on the soles of your feet, for hav- 
ing been called without reason, Selim the learned.” 

Selim bowed and said : * Be it as you command, Sir !” 
He examined the writing for a long time, and then sud- 
denly cried out: “This is Latin, Sir, or Pl give you 
leave to hang me.” ‘ Let us hear what it contains then 
if it is Latin,” said the Caliph. 

Selim began to translate : ‘O man who findest this, 
praise Allah for his goodness. Whoever snufls up some 
of the powder in this box, and at the same time says: 
‘Mutabor’ may change himself into any animal, and 
will understand the language of animals. If he wishes 
to return to the human shape, let him bow three times 
toward the East, and pronounce the same word. But let 
him take care, after he is transformed, not to laugh, 
otherwise the word will disappear entirely from his mem- 
ory, and he will remain a beast.” 

When Selim the learned had read this, the Caliph was 
exceedingly delighted. He made Selim swear never to 
reveal anything of the secret to any one: then he gave 
him a beautiful robe, and dismissed him. 

Then he said to his Grand Vizier : “That is what I 
calla good bargain, Mansor! How impatient 1 am to 
become a beast! Come to me early tomorrow morning, 
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and we will go out into the fields, snuff up a little of the 
powder, and then listen to what is said in the air and in 
the water, in the woods and in the fields !” 





Scarcely had the Caliph breakfasted and dressed, the 
next morning, when the Grand Vizier appeared, accor- 
ding to his orders, to accompany him in his excursion, 
The Caliph stuck the box with the magic powder, into 
his girdle, and having commanded his retinue to re- 
main behind, he set off with only the Grand Visier, on 
his way. They went first through the spacious gardens. 
of the Caliph, but they could not find any living animal to 
try their experiment upon. At last the Vizier proposed 
to go out toa pond, where he had often seen many ani- 
mals—particularly storks, which had attracted his atten- 
tion by their grave demeanor, and their chattering, 

The Caliph approved of the Vizier’s proposal, and went 
with him toward the pond. When they got there, they 
saw a stork, walking gravely back and forth, searching 
for frogs, and occasionally chattering something to him- 
self. At the same time .they saw another stork soaring 
high in the air, above the place, 

*] will wager my beard, most gracious Sir,” said the 
Grand Vizier, “ that these two long-legs are carrying 
on a fine conversation together, What say you to turn- 
ing ourselves into storks ? ” 

** Well said !” answered the Caliph, ‘‘ But let us see ; 
how is it that one is to become man again ?” 

“QO yes! we are to bow three times toward the East, 
and say Mutabor, and then I am Caliph again, and you 
Vizier. But for Heaven’s sake, don’t laugh, or we are 
lost !” 
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While the Caliph was speaking, he saw the other stork 
come sailing down over their heads, and settle in a busi- 
ness manner on the ground. Quickly he drew the box 
from his girdle, took a good pinch of the powder, and 
handed it to the Grand Vizier, who also took a pinch, 
and then both cried out : ** Mutabor !” 

Immediately their legs shrivelled up and became thin 
and red : the beautiful yellow slippers of the Caliph and 
his:companion, turned into clumsy stork-feet: their arms 
became wings, their necks stretched out from their shoul 
ders, and were an ell long : their beards disappeared and 
their bodies were covered with soft feathers instead of 
clothes. 

* That’s a pretty bill of yours, Mr. Grand Vizier,” 
said the Caliph after a long pause of astonishment. “By 
the beard of the Prophet, I never saw anything like that 
in my life.” 

“Thank you kindly,” answered the Grand Vizier bow- 
ing: * but if] may be allowed the observation, your 
Highness looks almost handsomer as stork than as Ca- 
liph. But come if you please, let us listen to our com- 
rades yonder, and try whether we really do understand 
Storkish.” 

In the mean time the other stork had alighted on the 
ground. He arranged his feathers with his bill, put him- 
self to rights, and walked up to the first stork. 

The two new storks made haste to approach them, and 
overheard to their astonishment the following conversa- 


tion. 
**Good morning, Mrs. Longlegs, you are early on the 


meadow.”’ 


“Thank you, dear blatterbeak! Ihave been getting 
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a little breakfast. Will you take a bit of lizard, ora 
frog’s leg ?” 

‘**Much obliged, but I have no appetite this morning. 
I came onto the meadow for quite a different purpose. 
Iam to dance before the guests at my father’s to-day, 
and I thought I would exercise a little in private before- 
hand.” 

At the same time the young storkess marched about 
the field making the oddest gesticulations. The Caliph 
and Mansor looked on with wonder. But at last when 
she put herself into a picturesque attitude on one foot, 
and gracefully waved her wings, they could stand it no 
longer—an inextinguishable laugh burst from their bills, 
from which they did not recover for some time. The 
Caliph composed himself first,: “* What a capital joke,” 
cried he: ‘I never saw anything better in my life :— 
itis a pity that the stupid birds were frightened away 
by our laughter, else she would certainly have sung !” 

But it now occurred to the Grand Vizier, that they had 
been forbidden to laugh during their transformation. He 
communicated his anxiety to the Caliph. 

** By Mecca and Medina !” cried the Caliph, “ it would 
be a pretty piece of business if I had to remain a stork all 
my life! Try think of the stupid word, I can’t remem- 
ber it.” 

‘**We must bow three times towards the East, and say : 
Mu—Mu.—Mu—” They turned to the East, and bowed 
away till their beaks touched the ground. But, alas! 
The magic word had vanished, and with all the Caliph’s 
bowing, and his Vizier’s crying Mu—Mu—, all recollec- 
tions of it had disappeared from their memories, and the 
poor Chasid and his vizier still remained storks as before. 


(To be concluded in next Number.] 














